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PREFACE 



This report is the first of a series of reports on the National Job Corps Study. The report provides 
a description of the Job Corps Program model and how it was operating in 1 996. Thus, it describes 
the context in which the evaluation was conducted. It should be noted that many of the issues raised 
in the process analysis are being addressed as Job Corps implements the new Workforce Investment 
Act. Nevertheless, the report should inform and educate policy makers and practitioners about the 
Job Corps program model. 

The authors of this report are: Terry Johnson, Mark Gritz, Carol Boussy, Jan Leonard and Carlyn 
Owens of Battelle Human Affairs Research Centers; Russell Jackson of Decision Information 

Resources, Inc.; and John BurghardtofMathematicaPolicy Research, Inc. The Department of Labor 

project officer for the evaluation is Daniel Ryan. 

The National Job Corps Study is being conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. of 
Princeton, New Jersey under Department of Labor Contract No. K-4279-3-00-80-30. Contractors 
conducting research and evaluation projects under Federal sponsorship are encouraged to express 
their judgment freely. Therefore, this report does not necessarily represent the official opinion of 
the Department of Labor. 

The next report will detail employment and eamings of Job Corps students and controls during the 
30 months following random assignment. A subsequent report will describe the benefits and costs 
of the program at 48 months after random assignment. A conclusive assessment of Job Corps’ 
effectiveness will not be available until the 48-month report is completed. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report presents the findings of a process study of Job Corps operations. The study was 
conducted as part of the National Job Corps Study, whose purpose is to measure the effects of Job 
Corps participation on students’ post-program earnings and related outcomes. In support of this 
broad goal, the process study describes and documents program services and operations. Data for 
the process study were collected during calendar year 1996 through a telephone survey of Job Corps 
outreach and admissions (OA) counselors, a mail survey of all Job Corps centers, and visits to 23 
centers for interviews with staff, observations of activities, and focus group discussions with students 
and staff. 

We conclude from the process analysis that Job Corps uses a well-developed program model 
and that the program is well implemented. If the net impact study finds positive net impacts or net 
impact for some groups of students but not others, the process study information summarized here 
will help us to understand how this occurs. If the net impact study finds no positive impacts, the 
findings of the process study allow us to rule out failure in implementing the planned model as a 
reason. Job Corps students are receiving substantial, meaningful education and training services. 
Whether the program has positive impacts on students outcomes relative to all the other education 
and training opportunities available to the youth who apply remains an open question that the 
forthcoming impact study will answer. 

Below we highlight some key findings of the process study. 



OVERVIEW 

Job Corps is an intensive and comprehensive program whose goal is to help disadvantaged 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24 become more responsible, employable, and productive citizens. 
The program’s major service components include academic education, vocational training, 
residential living, health care and health education, counseling, and job placement assistance. At the 
time of the study, these comprehensive services were delivered at 1 10 Job Corps centers nationwide, 
through a program structure that unites federal agencies, private contractors, and national unions and 
businesses. Thirty centers were operated by agencies of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and 
of the Interior under interagency agreements with the U.S. Department of Labor; the other 80 were 
operated by private contractors under contract with Job Corps regional offices. Currently, 116 
centers provide Job Corps training. Most Job Corps students reside at the Job Corps center while 
training, although about 12 percent are nonresidential students who reside at home. A variety of 
public and private entities conduct outreach and screening of new students and help graduating 
students to find jobs or further education. Federal staff in the Job Corps National Office provide 
programmatic and policy guidance; federal staff in the Job Corps regional offices contract for and 
directly oversee provision of services. 

Developed and refined over a 30-year period. Job Corps has a number of distinctive 
characteristics: a high degree of uniformity in program form and content; a high degree of federal 
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direction, continuity, especially in center operations (where in many cases the same contractor has 
been operating the center for decades); and career paths for Job Corps staff that have attracted a large 
number of committed, long-term staff. Job Corps is performance driven; heavy emphasis is placed 
on a contractor’s report card in awarding competitive contracts. The program’s performance 
measurement system has successfully focused managers and staff on achieving specific student 
outcomes. 

The three program areas— outreach and admissions, center operations, and placement— are 
integral to the Job Corps model, but center operations are the heart of the program. Next, we 
highlight key study findings on operations in each area. 



OUTREACH AND ADMISSIONS 

As of July 1996, 86 OA contractors operated throughout the United States in more than 500 
offices, employing approximately 900 to 1,000 OA counselors. OA services are provided by three 
main types of contractors: (1) State Employment Security Agencies (SESAs) and other state and 
local agencies, (2) private organizations affiliated with a Job Corps center, and (3) private 
organizations not affiliated with centers. 

OA activities encompass outreach, eligibility screening, and admissions counseling. OA 
counselors are predominantly females who are salaried, full-time employees. Average tenure of OA 
counselors is short, and few have prior Job Corps experience. 

OA counselors devote considerable time to outreach activities. Some of this involves contacts 
with youths and parents through home visits, public events, or contacts initiated by the public. To 
reach a wider audience of potentially eligible youth and parents, OA counselors develop and 
maintain relationships with other agencies and community organizations that serve youth. Although 
OA counselors undertake considerable outreach, they view word of mouth and advertising as the 
most effective methods of making youths aware of Job Corps. 

To be eligible for Job Corps, youth must satisfy criteria related to age, selective service 
registration, residency, family income, need for additional training/education, environment, health 
history, behavior adjustment history, child care, parental consent, and capability and aspirations to 
participate. Eligibility assessment and determination primarily screens into the program youth who 
meet the “traditional,” easily documentable eligibility criteria related to age, U.S. citizenship, 
income, and so forth. While OA staff confer with applicants whose qualifications on the harder-to- 
document criteria of aspirations and capacity to benefit appear questionable, very few youth who 
otherwise are eligible and persist in their intention to enroll are found ineligible. 

OA counselors have limited firsthand knowledge of the centers for which they recruit. They 
have recently visited only a few of the centers their applicants will attend, and most indicate that they 
have not received up-to-date information from the centers. Center staff complain that many students 
arrive on center without a good idea of what to expect and what the specific center offers. 
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CENTER OPERATIONS 



Vocational Training 

The vocational training program provides job-specific skills in a trade that will allow each 
student to secure a job or qualify for advanced training upon completion. From its inception, Job 
Corps has followed a distinctive open-entry, open-exit educational philosophy in its vocational and 
academic programs. Instruction is individualized and self-paced; students enter with differing levels 
of preparation, progress at their own pace, and leave when they have achieved an appropriate level 
of mastery. The Job Corps vocational program emphasizes competency-based instruction that uses 
curricula developed with input from business and labor organizations. 

In addition to classroom-based instruction, Job Corps provides students with workplace learning 
experiences through Vocational Skills Training (VST) projects and Work Experience Programs 
(WEPs). Job Corps’ VST projects provide students with the opportunity to leam occupational 
competencies while performing the types of activities they are expected to perform on a job. VST 
projects involve students in occupationally relevant activities that improve centers facilities— such 
as building a new structure, renovating existing structures, or painting buildings~or that assist 
community-based organizations in similar activities. WEPs are the culmination of students 
vocational training in many areas where they do not have an opportunity to participate in a VST 
project. A WEP places a student in an unpaid position with a local employer for six weeks; during 
this time, the student performs duties related to his or her area of training in a workplace setting. 

Job Corps offers training programs in more than 75 vocational areas; however, the largest 10 
trades— clerical occupations, health occupations, carpentry, masonry, building and apartment 
maintenance, food service, auto/truck mechanic, welding, painter, and electrician-account for 80 
percent of all training slots. To broaden the range of programs offered on centers, many centers in 
urban areas contract with local training providers to allow Job Corps students to participate in 
outside programs. 

Job Corps attaches importance to ensuring that students are trained in jobs for which demand 
for workers exists. Projected annual openings are expected to be very high in the two largest 
vocational areas: clerical occupations (nearly 300,000 openings per year), and health occupations 
(about 120,000 openings per year). Furthermore, Job Corps has the capacity to train only a small 
fraction of these annual totals. Together these trades account for about one-third of training offered. 
In contrast, the number of annual openings in welding, carpentry, and masonry will be in the range 
of 10,000 to 30,000, and Job Corps’ current capacity will provide large fractions of the new workers 
in these areas. 

Job Corps adjusts its trade offerings to shifts in employers’ demands for workers very slowly. 
Centers monitor placement rates and other indicators that training is meeting employer needs. They 
also consult with local employers to anticipate demand. Training capacity in current Job Corps 
trades that are not performing well can be reduced or eliminated fairly easily. Capacity in trades that 
perform well can be expanded. However, adjustments in the form of opening new trades that have 
not previously been offered are very gradual. Centers proposing to start offering new trades must 
demonstrate that a labor market for workers exists and that training can be provided cost-effectively. 
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Regional office and National Office staff must approve all adjustments in capacity, especially 
starting a new trade, and recent experience of the centers we visited indicates that changes are made 
very gradually. 



Academic Education 

Students typically enter Jobs Corps with substantial deficits in their literacy and numeracy skills. 
Only 20 percent have a high school diploma or GED at entry, and only 40 percent (including the 
graduates) read at a level that qualifies them for enrollment in a GED preparation course. The Job 
Corps academic program is designed to alleviate these deficits. 

Job Corps’ Computer Managed Instruction (CMI) system provides uniform curriculum and 
program delivery of the major academic courses-reading, math, and writing/thinking skills-across 
centers. CMI is integral to instruction and student assessment. While instructors have flexibility in 
instructional approaches, the Job Corps curriculum and CMI dictate the content of instruction almost 
entirely. Supplemental courses or approaches are implemented at some centers, based on available 
resources and assessment of student needs, skills, and requirements. 



Residential Living and Health Services 

Residential living is one of the most distinctive programmatic components of Job Corps. Since 
most students reside at the center, the program design has many features that seek to make the 
residential living experience pleasant, productive, and supportive of the vocational training and 
academic education. Consequently, residential living encompasses a wide range of program 
elements, including new student orientation, residential support services, counseling, social skills 
development, evaluation of student progress, intergroup relations, recreation, student government 
and leadership, and behavior management. A closely related component is provision of health 
services. 

Residential advisors (RAs) and counselors are the key residential support staff. RAs, who 
oversee dormitory life, have more one-on-one contact than any other staff because they interact with 
students where they live. They serve as mentors and surrogate parents for youth, many of whom are 
living away from home among strangers for the first time. Their job duties also include providing 
social skills training and often helping students conduct other formal group activities. Counselors 
serve as advocates for students, helping them to resolve scheduling conflicts, problems with their 
classes, and personal difficulties. Counselors’ caseloads range from 60 to 80 students. 

Nonresidential students have a very different Job Corps program experience than students who 
live on center. Approximately 12 percent of Job Corps students are nonresidential students. They 
attend vocational training and academic education classes and are encouraged to participate in other 
parts of center life. However, the participation of many nonresidential students in activities outside 
of classes is limited, often because of family responsibilities. Most residential support services 
(except dormitory life) are available to nonresidential students. Special nonresidential counselors 
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help these students resolve child care, transportation, and income support problems in addition to 
the full range of issues that counselors address with residential students. 

The social skills training (SST) program seeks to improve life skills (accepting criticism, getting 
along with peers and supervisors) necessary to successful employment. While SST is widely 
acknowledged as very beneficial to students, many staff we spoke to cited a need for improving the 
curriculum and improving the training of the RAs who conduct most SST sessions. (Since our site 
visits, the curriculum has been revised extensively.) 

Progress and Performance Evaluation Panels (P/PEPs) are the cornerstone of Job Corps’ student 
evaluation process. The panels are made up of a counselor, a vocational instructor, an academic 
instructor, and an RA, preferably but not necessarily the staff who work with the individual student. 
A P/PEP meets with each student periodically to assess progress in each program area and to guide 
the student in an ongoing process of self-assessment and goal-setting. As part of the assessment 
process, each student meets with each instructor in preparation for the meeting. Staff and students 
embrace the P/PEP concept but faulted the amount of time that goes into preparing for and holding 
the meetings. A few centers have received permission to use Progress and Performance Evaluation 
Counseling (P/PEC), in which a meeting with the counselor substitutes for the panel meeting but 
other elements remain unchanged. 

While the review process is widely regarded as constructive, the performance bonus system, 
which grants pay bonuses on the basis of students’ P/PEP or P/PEC ratings is viewed as subjective 
and inequitable. The primary problem is that RAs’ ratings of achievement lack consistency across 
staff members, with the result that students with similar achievement can obtain very different 
ratings. 

Center recreation programs play an important part in occupying students’ time outside the 
training day. Student government associations provide valuable leadership experiences for students 
and opportunities to get involved in the center community, but student government seems to have 
very little influence on center policies or operations. 

The behavior management system— a system of privileges earned for good performance and 
sanctions for poor performance-provides an effective means to encourage positive behaviors among 
students. All centers must have written rules and sanctions, but many have implemented 
sophisticated systems in which students can earn privileges (off-center trips, choice dorm rooms). 
Centers in which all staff were involved in implementing and reinforcing the center’s behavior 
management system were more effective at encouraging positive behaviors and reported fewer 
problems. The national expanded zero tolerance (ZT) policy for drugs and violence instituted in 
April 1995 appears to have had a profound positive effect on the behavior management system and 
on the general climate on center. 

Centers provide required health services for students through a combination of center staff and 
outside contractors. Program regulations require centers to provide physical, dental, and mental 
health services to all students. Centers employ registered and licensed nurses to staff the center’s 
health facilities and contract with local physicians, dentists, and mental health consultants to provide 



student physicals, medical care, dental care, and mental health care that goes beyond counseling 
duties. 



PLACEMENT 

Placement agencies are responsible for helping former Job Corps students get jobs that will 
allow them to be self-sufficient or to pursue additional training. They are required to provide 
placement assistance for a period of six months to all terminating Job Corps students regardless of 
how long they were enrolled (except fraudulent enrollments and those terminated for ZT infractions). 
These agencies hold competitively awarded cost-reimbursement contracts administered by the 
regional offices. Placement contracts are currently held by Job Corps centers, other private for-profit 
organizations, and SESAs or other state agencies. Most also hold contracts to conduct OA activities. 

Placement agency services are limited in scope and substance. Most staff effort is devoted to 
locating students and to maintaining some minimal level of contact with them over the six-month 
placement horizon. Placement staff rarely meet with former students in person, and most contact is 
by telephone, which limits the possibility of providing comprehensive placement services. Many 
managers suggested that more intensive services could be provided to students who complete the 
program if placement contractors were relieved of the requirement to serve all students regardless 
of whether they had had significant exposure to Job Corps. 
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DEFINITIONS OF ACRONYMS 



Acronym 


Definition 


AANJO 


average annual number of job openings 


ACT 


advanced career training 


ALMIS 


America’s Labor Market Information System 


ALOS 


average-length-of-stay ' ' 


AODA 


alcohol and other drugs of abuse 


AT 


advanced' training 


BMS 


behavior management system 


CAAT 


Capability and Aspirations Assessment Tool 


CASAS 


Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 


ccc 


Civilian Conservation Center 


CIP 


Classification of Instructional Programs 


CMI 


Computer-Managed Instruction 


CRB 


Center Review Board 


CSO 


Center Standards Officer 


DOI 


U.S. Department of the Interior 


DOL 


U.S. Department of Labor 


DOT 


Dictionary of Occupation Titles 


EDP 


employability development plan 


ESL 


English as a Second Language 


GED 


General Educational Development 


HEP 


health education program 


IGR 


intergroup relations 


JACS 


Joint Action in Community Service 


JTPA 


Job Training Partnership Act 


LEP 


limited English proficiency 


MAP 


Maximizing Academic Potential 


NOICC 


National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 


OA 


outreach and admissions 


OAOMS 


Outreach and Admissions Outcome Measurement System 
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Definitions of Acronyms (continued) 



Acronym 


Definition 


OEP 


Occupational Exploration Program 


OIG 


Office of Inspector General 


OMS 


Outcome Measurement System 


P/PEP 


Progress/Performance Evaluation Panels 


PMS 


performance measurement system 


POMS 


placement outcome measurement system 


PRH 


Job Corps Policy and Requirements Handbook 


PY 


Program Year (July 1 of current year to June 30 of next year) 


RAs 


residential advisors 


SAGs 


student activity guides 


SESAs 


State Employment Security Agencies 


SPAMIS 


Student Pay, Allotment, and Management Information System 


SPER 


Student Performance Evaluation Record 


SST 


social skills training 


STAR 


Social Training Achievement Record 


STDs 


sexually transmitted diseases 


TABE 


Test of Adult Basic Education 


TAR 


training achievement record 


USDA 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


VST 


Vocational Skills Training 


WEP 


Work Experience Program 


WICS 


Women in Community Service 


WOW 


World of Work 


ZT 


zero-tolerance 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Job Corps plays a central role in federal efforts to provide employment assistance to 
disadvantaged youths. The program’s goal is to help disadvantaged youths become “more 
responsible, employable, and productive citizens” by providing them with comprehensive services 
that include basic education, vocational skills training, counseling, and residential support. Each 
year, Job Corps serves more than 60,000 new enrollees and costs more than $1 billion. The 
National Job Corps Study, funded by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), was designed to provide 
information about the effectiveness of Job Corps in attaining its goal. 1 

The study consists of three major components: ( 1 ) an impact analysis, (2) a process analysis, and 
(3) a benefit-cost analysis. This report presents the results of the process analysis, which describes 
the key elements of the Job Corps program model and documents how they were implemented at the 
time the study was conducted. The process analysis provides important contextual information that 
will complement the impact and benefit-cost analyses and support efforts to improve Job Corps 
operations. Moreover, some of the data collected for the process study will be used directly in the 
impact and benefit-cost analyses. In addition to meeting these basic study objectives, the 
information about the strengths and weaknesses in Job Corps operations will be useful to the Job 
Corps community and to others operating programs that provide education and training for 
disadvantaged out-of-school youth. 



’The study is being conducted by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) and its 
subcontractors, Battelle Memorial Institute and Decision Information Resources. 
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A. OVERVIEW OF JOB CORPS 



The Job Corps program, established by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, currently 
operates under provisions of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) of 1982. The operational 
structure of Job Corps is complex, with multiple levels of administrative accountability, several 
distinct program components, and numerous contractors and subcontractors. DOL administers Job 
Corps through a national office and nine regional offices. The national office establishes policy and 
requirements, develops curricula, and oversees major program initiatives. The regional offices 
procure and administer contracts and perform oversight activities, such as reviews of center 
performance. 

Through its regional offices, DOL uses a competitive bidding process to contract out center 
operations, recruiting and screening of new students, and placement of students into jobs and other 
educational opportunities after they leave the program. At the time of the study, 80 centers were 
operated under such contracts. In addition, the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and of the Interior 
operated 30 centers, called Civilian Conservation Centers (CCCs), under interagency agreements 
with DOL. 2 Next, we briefly outline the roles of the three main program elements. 

1. Outreach and Admissions 

Recruitment and screening for Job Corps are conducted by outreach and admissions (OA) 
agencies, which include private nonprofit firms, private for-profit firms, state employment agencies, 
and the centers themselves. These agencies provide information to the public through outreach 
activities (for example, by placing advertisements and making presentations at schools), screen 




2 Currently, 88 contract centers and 28 CCCs are providing Job Corps training. 
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youths to ensure that they meet the eligibility criteria, assign youths to centers (when the regional 
office delegates this function), and arrange for transportation to centers. 



2. Job Corps Center Services 

Job Corps is a comprehensive and intensive program. Its major components include basic 
education, vocational training, residential living (including training in social skills), health care and 
education, counseling, and job placement assistance. Services in each of these components are 
tailored to each participant. 

Education. The goal of the education component is to enable students to learn as fast as their 
individual abilities permit. Education programs in Job Corps are individualized and self-paced and 
operate on an open-entry and open-exit basis. The programs include remedial education 
(emphasizing reading and mathematics), world of work (including consumer education), driver 
education, home and family living, health education, programs designed for those whose primary 
language is not English, and a General Educational Development (GED) program of high school 
equivalency for students who are academically qualified. About one-fourth of the centers can grant 
state-recognized high school diplomas. 

Vocational Training. As with the education component, the vocational training programs at 
Job Corps are individualized and self-paced and operate on an open-entry and open-exit basis. Each 
Job Corps center offers training in several vocations, typically including business and clerical, health, 
construction, culinary arts, and building and apartment maintenance. National labor and business 
organizations provide vocational training at many centers. 

Residential Living. Residential living is the component that distinguishes Job Corps from 
other publicly funded employment and training programs. The idea behind residential living is that, 
because most participants come from disadvantaged environments, they require new and more 
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supportive surroundings to derive the maximum benefits from education and vocational training. 
All students must participate in formal social skills training. The residential living component also 
includes meals, dormitory life, entertainment, sports and recreation, center government, center 
maintenance, and other related activities. Historically, regulations had limited the number of 
nonresidential students to 10 percent, but JTPA amendments raised that limit to 20 percent in July 
1993. 

Health Care and Education. Job Corps centers offer comprehensive health services to both 
residential and nonresidential students. Services include medical examinations and treatment; 
biochemical tests for drug use, sexually transmitted diseases, and pregnancy; immunizations; dental 
examinations and treatment; counseling for emotional and other mental health problems; and 
instruction in basic hygiene, preventive medicine, and self-care. 

Counseling and Other Ancillary Services. Job Corps centers provide counselors and 
residential advisers. These staff help students plan their educational and vocational curricula, offer 
motivation, and create a supportive environment. Support services are also provided during 
recruitment, placement, and the transition to regular life and jobs. 

3. Placement 

The final step in the Job Corps program is placement, which helps students find jobs in training- 
related occupations with prospects for long-term employment and advancement. Placement 
contractors may be state employment offices or private contractors, and sometimes the centers 
themselves perform placement activities. Placement agencies help students find jobs by providing 
assistance with interviewing and resume writing and services for job development and referral. They 
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are also responsible for distributing the readjustment allowance, a stipend students receive after 
leaving Job Corps. 

B. OVERVIEW OF THE NATIONAL JOB CORPS STUDY 

The study addresses five major research questions: 

1 . How effective is Job Corps overall at improving the employability of disadvantaged youth? 

2. Is Job Corps more effective or less effective for certain segments of the eligible population? 

3. What is the Job Corps program “model,” and how is this model implemented in 
practice? 

4. What components of Job Corps (such as residential and nonresidential services and 
contract centers and CCCs) are particularly effective? 

5. Is Job Corps cost-effective? 

To address these questions, the study consists of an impact analysis, a process analysis, and a 
benefit-cost analysis. In this section, we briefly describe the impact and benefit-cost analyses as 
context for discussing the objectives and design of the process study. 

1. Impact Analysis 

The purpose of the impact analysis is to estimate the net effect of Job Corps on participants’ 
post-program earnings and other employment-related outcomes (question 1). To address this 
objective, we created a control group by randomly selecting, between November 1994 and February 
1996, approximately 6,000 Job Corps-eligible applicants who resided in the contiguous 48 states and 
the District of Columbia and who had not previously attended Job Corps. For three years, control 
group members are not permitted to enroll in Job Corps, although they are able to enroll in other 
programs available to them. The control sample was selected from among all new, eligible 



applicants nationwide. During the same 16-month period, about 9,500 eligible applicants assigned 
to Job Corps were selected for the research sample as members of the program group. 

The impact study will examine five outcome measures: (1) employment and earnings; (2) 
education and training; (3) dependence on welfare and other public transfers; (4) antisocial behavior, 
such as arrests, crimes committed by and against sample members, and alcohol and drug use; and 
(5) family formation and childbearing. We will obtain data on outcomes from interviews conducted 
with sample members at intake (as soon as possible after random assignment), and at 12, 30, and 48 
months after intake. Interviews will be conducted by telephone, with in-person followup of sample 
members who could not be interviewed by telephone. We will also use data on earnings employers 
report for Unemployment Insurance and Social Security. 

To address the second research question, we will estimate impacts for subgroups of youths, 
defined by the following characteristics (measured at the time of application): age, gender, 
educational attainment, parental status, employment experiences, participation in welfare programs, 
and previous involvement with the law. 

To estimate the impacts of the Job Corps residential component (question 4), we will compare 
the experiences of program and control group youth who, before random assignment, were expected 
to be assigned to a residential slot. We will do the same for the nonresidential component. 
Variations in net impacts according to center attributes (for example, CCC or contract center, 
measured performance, and center size) will be obtained in a similar manner. Measurements of the 
impacts of other components (for example, specific occupational training courses and duration of 
stay in Job Corps) will rely on statistical models of the process by which students are assigned to 





these components. 



2. Benefit-Cost Analysis 

The primary purpose of the benefit-cost analysis is to assess whether the benefits of Job Corps 
justify the substantial investment of public resources. The benefit-cost analysis provides a unified, 
consistent framework for weighing the many potential benefits and costs of the program, including 
those that cannot be measured in dollars. By examining costs from the perspective of participants, 
nonparticipants, and the government, as well as from that of society as a whole, the analysis 
provides information about how the benefits of Joib Corps and its costs are distributed. 

The most important benefits that will be valued are: 

• Increased output that may result from the additional employment and productivity of 
youth who have participated in Job Corps 

• Increased output produced by the youth while in Job Corps 

• Reduced criminal activity 

• Reduced use of other services and programs, including welfare and other education and 
training programs 

Other benefits to society that are difficult to appraise monetarily include improvements in 
participants’ quality of life, self-esteem, health, and social skills, as well as reduction in crimes 
committed against participants. These benefits will be considered qualitatively. 

The most important costs of Job Corps include the following: 

• Program operating costs 

• Opportunity cost of attending Job Corps (primarily the earnings forgone while the 
student attends Job Corps) 
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C. OBJECTIVES OF THE PROCESS ANALYSIS 



The research question concerning the Job Corps model and its implementation establishes three 
objectives for the process analysis component of the evaluation: 

1. To document the nature of the Job Corps program model, describe the important 
program elements, and show how these elements are designed to achieve overall 
program goals 

2. To assess implementation of the Job Corps program model and to determine which 
program elements work well and which create operational bottlenecks 

3. To identify important variations across centers and agencies in program elements that 
could affect student outcomes 

As indicated earlier, the key elements of the program model are OA, Job Corps center 
operations, and placement. OA maintains a flow of youths who are eligible for and can benefit from 
Job Corps. Center operations, the cornerstone of the program model, include key program elements 
related to academic education, vocational training, residential living, health services, termination/ 
placement services, and administration/management. Placement activities assist participants in 
finding jobs and returning to their communities. These program elements are generally under the 
purview of the Job Corps National Office, a regional office, or one of three other organizations that 
operate the Job Corps program: (1) OA contractors, (2) Job Corps center contractors, or 

(3) placement contractors. 

Describing the Job Corps program model and assessing its implementation are critical to the 
overall evaluation. They support the impact and benefit-cost studies and contribute to insights that 
can improve education and training programs for disadvantaged youths. In particular, if the net 
impact and benefit-cost analyses show that Job Corps produces significant improvements in 
employment and related outcomes and is cost-effective, policymakers and the public will want to 
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know why the program was successful. Similarly, if the impact study finds that Job Corps produces 
little or no benefit for participants, researchers will need to offer explanations. For example, if the 
population served was able to do well without Job Corps, was it because weaknesses in the program 
model caused it to fail to meet its objective, or was it because current implementation is weak? 
Whether impact findings are positive or negative, the process analysis will play a critical role in 
explaining them. The process study also will help program managers refine the Job Corps model 

and develop from it other programs for at-risk youths. 

Identifying variations across agencies and centers in program elements that could affect student 
outcomes will play a significant role in the component and subgroup impact analyses. For example, 
data on the amount and types of information that screeners provide to Job Corps applicants will help 
us determine whether variations in the information affect the impact that Job Corps has on enrollees. 
Analysis of the impact of Job Corps on enrollees with different durations of stay in the program will 
use the data on various center characteristics, including recreational activities and other aspects of 
center life. In particular, the data collected will help us to determine whether observed variations 
in OA practices, center characteristics, and placement activities affect key student outcomes, such 
as enrollment, vocational choices, retention in the program, and post-program behaviors. 

D. DESIGN AND DATA SOURCES FOR THE PROCESS ANALYSIS 

To meet the objectives of the process analysis, we undertook four data collection activities: 

1 . A telephone survey of a large sample of OA counselors nationwide 

2. In-depth site visits to a sample of 23 Job Corps centers and interviews with managers 
of OA and placement agencies that serve these centers 3 

3 The design also included visits with staff in each regional office to gain understanding of the 
role of the regional office and of the contextual environment in each region. Information from these 

(continued...) 



